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This fireproof building at Lyons replaces the 


Dedicated 


New Schools 


New schools have been dedicated recently in 
many communities in the State. 

The $400,000 high school in Saratoga Springs 
was formally dedicated on November 25th. 
The principal speakers were Dr James Sulli- 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 
Education, and Dr Frederick C. Ferry, presi- 
dent of Hamilton College. President Ferry 
a graduate of the school. 

Dr Herbert S. Weet, 


schools, 


van, 
is 


superintendent of the 
Rochester public was the principal 
speaker at the dedication of the new 
school in Fairport December 5th. 
building was erected at a cost of $375,000. 

The new Bellmore school, erected at a cost 
of $200,000, was formally opened on December 
15th. Among the speakers was Wellington C. 
Mepham, superintendent of schools of the sec- 
ond district of Nassau county. 

Dedicatory exercises for the new school at 
Stevensville were held on November 25th. 

American Education Week in Woodridge 
was observed by holding the first sessions in 


high 
The 


on 


1924-JANUARY 


1, 1925 


ih Hy 
Call 


school destroyed by fire several years ago 


én Many Communities 


the new high school which was built at a cost 
of $155,000. 

The new building for the Girls Commercial 
High School Brooklyn was occupied by 
pupils on December 16th. It was constructed 
and equipped at a cost of $3,280,000. 

A new four-room school building at Armonk 
was opened on December 16th. .The school 
districts 4, 5 and 6 of the town of 
which were consolidated by Superin- 
It was 


in 


serves 
Armonk, 
tendent of Schools Charles H. Cheney. 
built at a cost of $100,000. 

The new high school in Fulton was used for 
the first time on December Ist. At the same 
time the old high school building was occupied 
by 500 elementary school pupils formerly 
housed in a temporary structure. 

The new school at Westmoreland was for- 
mally opened on November 15th. It was built 
at a cost of $41,000, and is well equipped to 
meet the needs of the community. 

Dedicatory exercises for the new high school 
in Lancaster were held on November 21st. It 
is a modern structure built at a cost of $290,000. 
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Forestry College Urges 
Christmas Tree Farms 
To each county in the State where a Christ- 
mas farm shall be established, the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University will contribute 5000 young trees to 
help start the farm. 
The Christmas tree farm is a new idea. The 
the United 
10,000,000 to 


is making profitable the 


tree 


demand for Christmas trees in 
States estimated at 
15,000,000 annually, 
artificial production of trees for the holiday 


This demand opens an opportunity for 


between 


market. 
rural and city schools in the growing of Christ- 
mas trees. 

Dean Franklin Moon in making the offer of 
5000 trees to each county in 
which a established, that 
planting for the Christmas trade be done by 


young spruce 


farm is suggests 
setting spruce trees three feet apart on any soil 
or abandoned lands that would naturally grow 
spruce. The would be ready for the 
market in 8 to 12 years, at which time entire 


trees 


alternate rows could be harvested together with 
the that left. 


There would remain a plantation of trees 6 feet 


every other tree in rows are 


apart which would be about right for a com- 
mercial timber plantation. Such Christmas tree 
would be a direct aid to reforestation. 


farms 
Without deducting natural losses the farms 
would yield 3630 trees to the acre for the 


Christmas market and 1210 trees for permanent 
timber production. 
ae ee 
Full-Time Medical Inspectors 
Added in Several Places 

The state, quota of $1000 to districts that 
employ full-time school medical inspectors, is 
proving a marked stimulation for full-time 
service by school physicians. 

Prior to September 1, 1923, full-time school 
medical inspectors were employed in Albany, 
Amsterdam, Endicott, Lockport and Pough- 
keepsie. 

During the school year 1923-24, Fredonia, 
Dunkirk and Hornell greatly improved their 
health service by using full-time physicians. 
Thus this full-time medical 
inspectors have been engaged in Jamestown, 
Kingston, LaSalle, Oswego and North Tona- 
wanda. A city in Westchester county is also 
looking for a full-time school medical inspector 
at an initial salary of $3500. 


far year school 
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Superintendent Furman 
Gives Advice on Sanitation 

A circular letter sent out by M. B. Furman, 
superintendent of schools for the second dis- 
trict of Monroe county, contains suggestions to 
teachers for the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions in schools. His remarks follow: 

1 Comply with the law which requires setting- 
up exercises 4 times a day. 

2 Familiarize yourself with the heating plant 
which happens to be in your school. Learn 
how to operate it. If it is designed to let fresh 
air into - schoolroom, see to it that the 
janitor puts it in working order. 

3 Be sure and have a thermometer. It should 
be placed either on your desk or hanging on 
the wall. If hanging on the wall, it should be 
about 4 feet from the floor. 

4 Never let your schoolroom become over- 
Keep the temperature 66° 


your 


heated. between 
and 69°. 

5 Window ventilation is good, but be careful 
about the draughts on the pupils. 

6 Adjust the shades so as to give the pupils 
the best possible light at all times. 

7 Encourage the janitor to keep the floor 
clean and to dust the walls, pictures and furni 
ture in the room occasionally. 

8 Plan to have fresh drinking water for the 
pupils during the noon hour. Encourage the 
children to sit in their seats while they are 
eating their lunch. A great many teachers plan 
to have something warm for the pupils to eat 
or drink, which adds to the noon lunch and 
health of the child. 

9 Janitors should have the schoolrooms com- 
fortably heated at 9 a. m. To do this fires 
must be looked after between 7 and 8 a. m. 

10 Pupils should not be allowed to sit in the 
schoolroom with their sweaters, over- 
shoes or rubbers on. 

11 By planning to direct the play activities 
of your pupils, you will keep them from being 
injured and protect the school property. 

jeatiadiadiaiads 


coats, 


The resignation of Edith Riggs, for 36 years 
a teacher in the Elmira schools, has been ac- 
cepted with regret by the board of education. 
a Sen 
The sum of $33,982.17 was saved by pupils 
of Poughkeepsie last year through deposits in 
the school banking system, according to a recent 


report. The deposits numbered 6000. 
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New Voters Entertained 
by Norwich History Classes 


New voters of Norwich 


banquet in the Norwich High School cafeteria 


were guests at a 
and at a program in the school auditorium on 
October 17th. The affair, which was an inno 
vation in the Norwich High School, 
sponsored by the classes in American history 


was 


and civics under the direction of the teacher, 
Susan Kirkby. It 
of practical Americanization. 


was undertaken as a phase 

When the guests arrived at the high school 
they were met Dy six girls and six boys chosen 
as hostesses and hosts by popular vote of the 
eighty-five members of the American history 
and civics classes. 

The high school cafeteria was beautifully and 
carefully decorated. Each table represented one 
of the twelve months of the year and boasted 
a large cake. One forth 
each cake, representing the first year that the 


candle shone from 


citizens were to vote. The guests were seated 
according to the month of their birth. 
had an appropriate New Year’s 
February was valentine month; March referred 
one to St Easter 
covered the April table; spring was the keynote 
of the May table; a bride and a groom indi- 
cated the month of June; the red, white, and 
blue waved over the July table; the August 
table took one to the Chenango County Fair; 


school ; 


January 
decoration ; 


Patrick’s day; decorations 


September announced the opening of 
October proclaimed Hallowe'en; turkeys, pump- 
kins and the harvest crops marked November ; 
and the December table brightly displayed a 
Christmas tree. 

Following the banquet the guests inspected 
the high school building and received instruc- 
tions regarding the voting machine, after which 
the auditorium 
musical program was conducted and addresses 
The favors 
the 


they assembled in where a 
were made by citizens of Norwich. 
given each guest were indexed copies of 
United States Constitution. 

While the entire responsibility of the affair 
taken by Miss Kirkby and her classes, 
there were many contributions which helped to 
make it the Merchants, 
ganizations and clubs subscribed for the event. 


was 


success it was. or- 


—Q—— 


District 5, LaSalle, is adding six new rooms 


to its two grade buildings. 


TO 
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Sixteen Places Included 
in Savings Honor Roll 


Sixteen New York State cities and villages 
ll 
Tol 


school 


for school sav- 
1923-24, 
report on 

the 
report 


are included on the honor 
the 
fifth annual 


ings banking for year 


according to thx school 
compiled by American 


The 


number of 


Savings systems 


Association. shows an 


the 


Bankers 


increase in reporting school 
savings systems from 494 to 683; in the number 

from 6868 to 9080; in the number 
of participating from 1,907,851 to 
2,236,326; in collections from $10,631,838.69 to 
$14,991,534.40; in bank balances from $11,807,- 
085.59 to $20,435,144. 64. 


The honor roll includes districts showing by 


of schools 


pupils 


official records at least 75 per cent of enrolled 
the 
Binghamton with 94 per cent of its pupils par- 


pupils participating in school system. 


ticipating ranks eighth in class A which in- 


cludes cities with an enrolment of 10,000. 
Rochester with a per cent of 82 ranks 22d. 


The rank and per cent of pupils participating 


in other New York State cities on the honor 
roll are: 
Class ( Enrolment 2000 to 5000 
Rank City Per cent 
9 D,. eeedecceewshwenacnne 98.5 
24 OS Se ere 90.8 
32 eer re 87.8 
42 RNID candice eeatbeninnns 85.6 
63 EEE, J cedncackuonnnes 79.1 
Class D— Enrolment under 2000 
Rank City Per cent 
14 CIE ivkdicndvwsxenase 97 
22 PE Wocababecudednad nna 95.1 
24 BE -cceviviawededkewesnes 94.7 
28 ee er ee 94 
30 DT NIRS 5 os dceatdadencaws 94 
59 ee 86.1 
84 DN cca wngncusinackbawaens 81 
86 OEE ccc eviciadcseaseans 79.6 


W. L. West Is Elected 


Green Island Superintendent 


The board of education at Green Island has 
selected W. L. West as superintendent of 
schools of that village. Mr West at the time 
f his election was principal of School 1, 
Mechanicville. He succeeds the late James 
Heatly. 
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State College Observes 
Eightieth Anniversary 

The eightieth anniversary of the opening of 
the New York State College for Teachers at 
December 18, 
school, 


Albany, which was started on 
1844 as the first state normal 
twenty-nine students met in rented rooms, was 
depicting the out- 


when 


observed with a pageant 
standing events in the early history of the 
school. A statement made by President A. R. 
Brubacher follows: 

The history of state college covers a large 
period of American education. It begins with 
the early efforts by the American common- 
wealth to train teachers for the public schools, 
and relates us today to the life of Horace Mann, 
the great pioneer in early nineteenth century 
education. The history of the normal school 
covers fifty years; the normal college period 
from 1892 to 1908, a period of pioneer work in 
education, maintained the highest traditions of 
the normal school ; and the college period which 
became operative in 1908 is rapidly justifying 
the experiment in the professional training of 
high school teachers. 

The college has been a pacemaker in educa- 
tion, first, in training elementary teachers; 
second, in developing the graduate school of 
education; and now in the demonstration that 
the high school teacher needs a liberal educa- 
tion in arts and sciences, followed by a 
thorough professional preparation. 


Seattle Schools Publish 
Helpful Research Studies 


A pamphlet by Fred C. Ayer, entitled 
“ Studies in Administrative Research,” has been 
published as Bulletin 1 by the department of 
research of the Seattle public schools. These 
studies, made in the Seattle public schools in 
1922-23, offer a wealth of adminis- 
trative phases of the school system, including 
time distribution of subjects and grades, and 
pupil progress, covering time allotments, attend- 


data on 


ance, rate of progress, underageness and over- 
ageness, age-grade distribution, school mortality 
and enrolment. There are also included data 
on the curriculum, its flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity, and an analysis of upper grade organization 
comparing the four types of schools, academic, 
industrial, duplicate and junior high, on the 
basis of efficiency in arithmetic, reading, rate 
of school progress, school marks and success 
in high school. In addition are _ included 
authoritative discussions of the various adminis- 
trative phases mentioned, with conclusions and 


recommendations. 
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Brooklyn School Opens 
Apartment for Homemaking 

A three-story brick home at 430 Washington 
avenue, Brooklyn, was taken over by the 
Brooklyn Continuation School as a homemaking 
annex on December 8th. Here, in the atmos- 
phere of a home, the girls of the homemaking 
department will be taught sewing, dressmaking, 
novelty work, cooking, costume designing, trade 
dressmaking and the related academic work. 
The building has been completely renovated and 
structural changes have been made for safety 
provisions. 

On the ground floor a fully equipped model 
apartment has been provided where the girls 
can learn how to care for a home. A laundry 
with facilities for open-air drying and all the 
necessary equipment; a_ kitchen-dining room 
containing a large range with hot water heater 
attached, porcelain table and stools, aluminum 
ware, cooking utensils, and a gate-legged table 
and chairs for serving purposes; a large cozy 
living room with an open fireplace before which 
the girls will review the lessons taken up during 
the period, and a bedroom opening from the 
living room, comprise the model apartment. 


o-— 


Department Given Copy 
of Patent for Cement 
The State Department of Education has been 
given a facsimile copy of the patent granted by 


George IV of England to Joseph Aspdin, 
inventor of Portland cement. The presentation 
was made by Sir Edwin Airey, former lord 
mayor of Leeds, England, on December 4th. 
It was accepted by Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves. 

The centennial celebration of the invention 
of Portland cement took place this year at 
Leeds, England. At the celebration a great- 
grandson of the inventor displayed the patent 
that had been given by George IV to his great- 
grandfather. It is a copy of this patent that 
was presented to the Department. 


The New York dinner to be held during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, will 
take place in the Q. R. S. ballroom of the 
Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati at 6 o’clock on the 
evening of February 24th. 
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Theodore A. Zornow Heads Teachers Association 





Theodore A. Zornow 


Theodore A. Zornow, principal of the Mad- 
ison Junior High School of Rochester, was 
elected president of the New York State 
Teachers Association, at the meeting of the 
house of delegates which was held in Albany 
on November 24th and 25th. Lillian Conley, 
principal of the Washington Irving School of 
Syracuse, was elected vice president. Arvie 
Eldred, superintendent of schools at Troy, who 
was president of the association last year, and 
Horace H. Lamberton, superintendent of 
schools at Malone, were elected members of 
the executive committee. 

The new president was chairman last year 
of the west-central zone of the association. He 
is highly regarded throughout the State. 

At the meeting of delegates to elect a mem- 
ber of the New York State Teachers Retire- 
ment Board, Dr R. T. Congdon, principal of 
the Potsdam Normal School, was chosen to 
represent the teachers of the State on the 
board. 





Recommendations reported by the legislative 
that the 
association use its influence to secure financial 
that additional 
state aid be secured for all classes of schools; 


committee were adopted as follows: 
support for city school systems; 


that additional appropriations for the Examina- 
tions and Inspections Division of the Depart- 
ment be sought to enable it to conduct Regents 
examinations in summer 
that effort be 
propriation to pay at 


schools and in evening 
made to 
least 
teacher’s salary; and that the association favor 


schools ; secure an ap 


one-half of each 
the larger unit of educational administration for 
rural schools and an equalization of taxation 
for all school purposes 

In adopting the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, the association commended the success- 
ful introduction of the three-year course in the 
state normal schools and urged upon the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature the need for increased 
financial support of the state normal schools 
commensurate with their enlarged curriculums 
and increased registration. It requested the 
Commissioner of Education to frame a program 
of relief for the serious financial difficulties of 
first State, and asked the 
Department to secure the introduction of legis- 
lation rather than 
solve the rural school situation by the enlarge- 
ment of the unit of taxation and of the unit of 
administration. 

In adopting the report of the teachers’ wel- 
fare committee the association approved the 
following recommendations: that 
be named to study the question of personal wel- 
fare of teachers; that the executive committee 


class cities of the 


permissive mandatory to 


committees 


be empowered to establish a placement bureau 
for teachers if it deems such action wise; that 
surveys be made of provisions made to en- 
courage teachers to attend summer sessions, and 
of the progress of the movement for a sab- 
batical year for teachers; that the executive 
committee take such steps as necessary to assure 
the prompt and statewide observance of the law 
prohibiting discrimination in salary or service 
on the basis of sex. 

Recommendations of the committee on teacher 
recruiting, which were adopted, include the fol- 
lowing: that legislation be sought appropriating 
$3,500,000 for the erection of dormitories at 
the State College for Teachers and at each of 
the ten normal schools, and creating a scholar- 
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ship system whereby a scholarship of the annual 
value of $100 for 3 years be open to high school 
graduates of merit who qualify to enter the 
state normal schools. 

The 
teacher-training institutions 
follows: that the 
State College for 


schools be 


committee on 
adopted as 
teachers at the 


recommendations of the 
were 
salaries of 
Teachers and the normal 
that the 
heads of 


increased ; amount for 


traveling expenses of the these in- 


stitutions be greater; that a teacher be granted 


a leave of absence for travel or study, not to 


exceed 1 year in 7, with the approval of th 


Commissioner of Education and the principal 


of the school, the teacher to agree to remain 
in the state service not less than 2 years at 
the expiration of such leave; that the high 


school departments in normal schools be dis- 
continued; that the ratio between students and 
teachers be made more nearly equal; that a 


division of normal schools be created in the 
State Department of Education; and that the 
number of members of local boards be limited 


to seven, and the term of office to seven years. 


Fires in Schoolhouses 
Cause Much Damage 


Fires in schoolhouses recently have caused 


much property damage but fortunately have 
resulted in no injuries to pupils. 

On November 25th the Wellsville High 
School was burned to the ground. The loss 


is estimated at $150,000. The Delaware Street 
School in Tonawanda was destroyed by fire on 
November 30th, the being 
$50,000. The South Lansing school was burned 
12th. On November 17th the 
razed, the fire 


loss estimated at 


on December 


schoolhouse at Richland was 
starting during the morning session. The 
building was vacated without disorder. During 


the night of November 27th the school building 
at Haynerville was destroyed. The interior of 
the Crown Point High School was damaged 


by fire on December 16th. 


To assist the geography classes in the Wash- 
ington Junior High School in Jamestown, the 
Jamestown chamber of commerce secured ma- 
terial about New York State cities and villages 
from other commercial organizations through- 
out the State and turned it over to the school. 





THE 
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School Board Association 
Urges Financial Independence 

Dr Frank Quackenbush of Northport was 
elected president of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees at the annual meeting 
which was held in Syracuse on December 5th 
and 6th. Other officers elected are: first vice 
president, George H. Faulkner, Owego; second 
vice president, Ansel Young, Greenport; third 
vice president, Mrs Alice D. Hamilton, Elmira; 
secretary, Mrs E. L. Syracuse ; 
treasurer, R. A. Scaring, 
of the legislative committee, J. Ward Russell, 
Glens Falls; members of the executive com- 
mittee: J. W. Hook, Ithaca; Mrs C. O. Jud- 
kins, Glens Falls; J. D. Mickle, Chatham; 
Charles Upson, Lockport. 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting include 
the following: advocating financial independ- 
ence of school boards in all cities ; recommend- 
ing legislation to secure an increase of 100 per 
cent in the for the instruction of 
nonresident academic pupils, a general increase 
of state aid toward the maintenance of schools, 
and a just equalization of local taxation for the 
support of the schools; and favoring the ap- 
pointment of a woman on the Board of 
Regents. The association will meet in Glens 
Falls for the 1925 session. 


Robertson, 
Rochester ; chairman 


allowance 


—Q-——_- 


Musical Instruction Given 
in 365 School Systems 
There are 365 in the State 
which provide for regular musical instruction 
of the children. The organization of these 
systems varies from those with a large teaching 
staff, such as Rochester, Buffalo and Yonkers, 
to those which may command the services of 
a teacher of music for only 2 or 3 days a week. 
Of the 365 systems, 127 are in cities and vil- 
lages which employ superintendents of schools, 
and 238 are in communities which are under 
the jurisdiction of district superintendents. 
There are 51 private schools which give the 
Regents courses in music in their academic 
departments and in most of these the courses 
are preceded by regular musical instruction in 


school systems 


the grades. 





o——_ 
Work will be begun soon on a $200,000 
physics laboratory at Vassar College. 
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Safeguards Are Sugg 
In the campaign for safer athletics for girls, 
many schools have 


their teams of 
This is particularly true in basketball. 


rules only should be used by 
girls. 

The movement is reported to be making good 
The Lake Placid High School girls 


of their own volition have agreed to play under 


progress. 


rules for girls and most of the other schools 


in that section of the State have made the same 
decision. 

Seven suggested safeguards for girls’ athletics 
have been prepared by Daniel Chase, Chief of 
the Physical Education Bureau of the State 
Department of Education. They are: 

1 No girl should be allowed to play on a 
school athletic team in interscholastic contest 
without (a) signed statement from school med- 
ical inspector or from family physician to the 
effect that the individual is physically fit to 
participate, (b) signed statement from parent 
or guardian giving girl permission to compete. 


This statement should be obtained the day 
before each interscholastic contest. 
2 The coaching of the team must be in 


charge of competent woman teacher, who shall 
be responsible to the board of education for the 
type of character training given and for the 
sportsmanship shown on and off the floor, as 
well as the physical condition of the girls who 
play in any game. 

3 No school should organize a varsity team 
for contest with other schools until it has made 


TO 
ested for Girls 


taken the position that girls’ 
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Athletics 


provision for all girls to participate in this 


sport. The ideal should be extensive athletic 
opportunities for all girls rather than intensive 
training for a selected few. 

4 Girls’ rules should govern all interscholastic 
contests between girls’ teams. Our aim should 
be to promote the type of activities for which 
girls and women are best adapted rather than 
to attempt to imitate the various forms of boys’ 
athletics. 

5 Girls should not be pe rmitted to participate 
in interschool contests until they have had an 
extended period of practice in interclass and 
intergroup games within the school. Without 
this experience and training the average girl 
subjected to an intense nervous strain, which 
is apt to have harmful after-effects 

6 Girls participating in interschool athletic 
activities should be required to live up to the 
same scholastic eligibility rules laid down for 
boys 

7 School authorities should assume responsi 
bility for the conduct of spectators at inter 
scholastic girls’ contest, and should limit 
attendance at such contest to pupils and patrons 


of the school, and should not admit the general 
public unless it proves itself able to live up to 
the highest ideals of conduct. The effect of a 


crowd of poorly educated spectators may easily 
offset weeks and months oi careful training in 
sportsmanship and conduct. Importance of the 
social training that comes from athletic partici 
pation must never be lost sight of by school 
authorities responsible for its organization 





Wisconsin Pupil Wins 

Good Roads Essay Contest 
fifth good roads essay 
the Highway Education 
Board of Washington, D. C., is John Liska of 
Wis. His for 
the university scholarship for 4 years 
which was given by H. S. Firestone. More 
than 200,000 high school pupils throughout the 
United States territorial sub- 
mitted essays 1924 contest. 


The winner of the 
contest conducted by 
Wisconsin Rapids, essay wins 
him 


and possessions 
Honorable 
essays of Richard 
Harold Kelley, 
Williman- 


in the 
was given to the 
Hilo, Hawaii; H. 
Kan.; and Viola Greene, 


mention 

Arimizu, 
Pittsburg, 
tic, Conn. 


Three pieces of apparatus used by Louis 
Pasteur in his important work while dean of 
the faculty of science at the University of Lille 


have been received by Columbia University. 


H. W. Dyer Resigns 
as District Superintendent 


H. W. Dyer, superintendent of schools of the 
first district of filed his 
resignation with the county clerk, to take effect 


Genesee county, has 
January Ist. 
Mr Dyer is resigning ill health, 


rest will 


because of 
in the hope that a complete restore 
his health and _ strength. 
ate of the Brockport State Normal School in 
1896. 
tendent in 1916. 
of district superintendent of schools he 
teacher and principal of the East Pembrok« 
High School. 


He is a gradu- 


the class of He became district superin- 
Before taking up the work 
was a 


— Oo-——— 


Columbia University has announced plans for 
the erection of a hall for students at 114th 
street and Amsterdam avenue, New York City, 
at a cost of $5,000,000. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuartes F. Proses, Editor 
This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 

DECEMBER 15, 1924-JANUARY 1, 1925 


Gifts for Education 


One of the most outstanding features of the 
year 1924 was the number of gifts to educa- 
tional institutions, especially in the final month 
of the year. Notable among these was the 
announcement that George Eastman had given 
the bulk of his holdings in the Eastman 
Kodak Company to institutions. The minimum 
value of the stock thus distributed is placed at 
$15,000,000. On this basis the University of 
Rochester receives $8,500,000, including the 
$2,500,000 contributed by Mr Eastman in a 
campaign recently conducted successfully to 
raise $10,000,000 for that institution. These 
gifts make possible the extensive plans for 
expansion of the university. 

Mr Eastman also gave $4,500,000 to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
$1,000,000 each’ to the Hampton and Tuskegee 
institutions for the education of negroes. 

The explanation of these gifts is significant. 
“T am now upwards of 70 years old,” said the 
benefactor, “and feel that I would like to see 
results from this money within my remaining 
years.” 

Of the $10,000,000 fund previously raised by 
the University of Rochester, $1,000,000 was 
pledged by alumni, $1,000,000 by the General 
Education Board, $2,500,000 by Mr Eastman, 
and $5,500,000 by citizens of Rochester. 

Almost coincident with the announcement of 
Mr Eastman’s latest benefaction, was the giit 
by James B. Duke of $40,000,000 to a univer- 
sity in North Carolina. 

At about the same time also, citizens of 
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Syracuse completed a successful campaign for 
$1,000,000 to free Syracuse University from 
debt, and the General Education Board gave 
$100,000 to Skidmore College. 





O- 


State Archeologist Resigns 


The resignation of Arthur C. Parker as State 
Archeologist on the staff of the New York 
State presented, 
January Ist. 





Museum has been effective 


Mr Parker leaves the state ser- 


vice to become director of the Rochester 
museum. 
Himself a Seneca Indian, Mr Parker has 


rendered distinctive service in preserving the 
traditions and lore of the New York State 
Indians, and has won for himself recognition 
as one of the leading authorities on anthro- 
pology and archeology. 

Since Ocober 16, 1906, Mr Parker has been 
State Archeologist, building up the archeolog- 
ical collection of the State Museum and making 
valuable contributions to the study of the 
State’s history. 

Prior to coming to the State Museum, Mr 
Parker was field archeologist at the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard University and assistant 
archeologist at the American Museum of 
Natural History. He has written a number of 
books and pamphlets and is a member of a 
number of scientific organizations. 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings 
District Superintendents Association of Eastern 
New York, Albany, January 9 
Department of Superintendence, 

February 21-27 
National Council of 
February 25-26 
Teachers conferences, first and third districts 
Painted Post, January 


Cincinnati, 


Education, Cincinnati, 


of Steuben 
29-30 


county, 
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Henry Elbert Barrett, for 35 years principal 
of the Salina School in Syracuse, died on De- 
cember 7th at the age of 75 years. He retired 
as principal in July 1923 because of ill health. 


—_o0——_ 


The corner stone of the new Lowville 
Academy, to be erected at a cost of $500,000, 
was laid on December 4th. 




















Suggestions Given Doctors 
lon School Health Program 


Suggestions to school physicians for the im- 
provement of the health programs in schools 
are set forth by Dr Florence A. Sherman, As- 
sistant Medical Inspector of Schools for the 
Department. Doctor Sherman has previously 
presented in the Bulletin suggestions for other 
school officials and for parents. A school physi- 
cian may aid, she states, in the following ways: 

1 By being a hygienist himself in every sense 
of the word 

2 By embodying and ra liating health 

3 By being enthusiastic in his work and so 
stimulating enthusiasm in teachers, 
parents and pupils 

4 By being interested in keeping up the nor- 
mal health index in the school 

5 By outlining his health program early in 
the school year to parents, teachers, nurses and 
pupils, thus securing closer cooperation 

6 By emphasizing the importance of keeping 
well through the practice of daily health habits 

7 By explaining to parents the importance of 
early correction of defects found and the rea- 


nurses, 


sons why 

8 By making his physical examination early 
in the school year and so secure earlier cor- 
rections 

9 By interesting himself and being able to 
prescribe corrective exercises in special posture 
cases and suggestions in group exercises in 
order to promote the best physical development 
in normal children 

10 By working in close cooperation 
health authorities and all health agencies 

11 By being strictly ethical in his school work 
in relation with the family physician 

12 By endeavoring to give to all those under 
his direction the health viewpoint, presenting to 
them health and not disease 


with 


— —- a 


Thrift Teaching Claimed 
To Be Part of Civics 
Thrift is an integral and indivisible part of 
the teaching of citizenship, declared Dr A. R. 
Brubacher, president of the New York State 
College for Teachers, in an address before the 
annual meeting of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. The perma- 
nent value in school savings, he said, are largely 
educational, social and possibly political. 
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School of: Public Affairs 
Is Started at Syracuse 
To provide the entire student body with broad 
the 
practice of citizenship is the chief object in 


training and preparation for duties and 
the specially endowed school of citizenship and 
public affairs opened at Syracuse University 
this year as an integral part of the liberal arts 
college. It is the purpose of the founder of 
the school to impress upon university men and 
women the responsibility of becoming and pro 
ducing well-informed and competent leaders in 
public affairs, to assist in training teachers for 
the 
methods and materials of instruction in govern 


high schools and colleges in modern 
ment, and to prepare selected men and women 
for careers in civic administration and research, 
and for an intelligent official relation to the gen- 
eral public and modern public organizations, 
local, state, and national. 

Provision has been made for graduate study 
leading to the degree of master of science. 
Official surveys in local, State, and National 
the these. 
In graduate work the school at Syracuse will 
be affiliated with the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration of New York City. A 
fellowship fund has been provided for graduate 
students of marked ability. 


Government will furnish basis for 


——Oo——_ 
Physical Education Makes 
Rapid Strides in Nation 
Forty years ago there were but two schools 
in this country for prospective 
physical training. Today there are more than 
a dozen special schools of this kind, and fifty- 
five colleges and universities are giving courses 
leading to a degree in this subject, according 
to the United States Bureau of Education. 
o-— 


Widespread Cooperation Given 
to American Education Week 


Widespread and cordial cooperation in the 
observance of American Education Week was 
reported throughout the State. In many com- 
munities special programs were successfully 
conducted and increased interest in school mat- 
ters was aroused. In practically all places in 


teachers of 





the State an encouraging feature was the in- 
creased number of citizens 
schools. 


who visited the 
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Appropriations Granted 
for Several New Schools 


Several communities in the State have 
recently made improving the 


school facilities by the erection of new build- 


provisions for 


ings or by the addition of rooms to present 
buildings. 

By a vote of 595 to 146 citizens of Ilion 
approved a proposition on December 6th to 
expend” $110,000 for additional 
school facilities in the West hill district. 

Voters of Kerhonkson have appropriated 
$66,000 for the erection of a new school house. 

The common council of Buffalo has appro- 
priated $785,000 for a new elementary school 
on the east side of the city. 

The common council of Albany has adopted 


elementary 


an ordinance, which has been signed by the 
mayor, appropriating $800,000 for a new junior 
high school. 

3y a margin of 88 votes the proposal to 
appropriate $1,067,000 for a new high school 
in Newburgh was defeated on December 10th. 
The question of the location of the proposed 
building was said to have influenced many to 
disapprove the plan. 





ur 


Hollow Metal Drafting 
a! 
Taught by Jamestown Schools 
The evening Jamestown 

classes in hollow metal drafting and blue print 
reading for men employed in the manufacture 
of hollow metal products and metal furniture. 
This is the second largest industry in James- 
The instruction is supplemented by lec- 
foremen and superintendents 


schools of have 


town. 
tures given by 
from the various plants. 

About forty men are in attendance upon the 
beginning and advanced classes. Both public 
school and plant officials are well pleased with 
the results. Classes of this type are entitled 
to receive special state aid. 

siete 
Doctor Finley To Direct 
Preparation of Biography 

Dr John H. Finley, former New York State 
Commissioner of Education, is one of a com- 
mittee of six which will direct the preparation 
of a dictionary of American biography for which 
the New York Times has agreed to advance 
$500,000 as a gift to the Nation. 
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District Superintendents 
Will Meet in Albany 


The annual meeting of the District Superin- 
tendents Association of Eastern New York will 
be held on January 9th in the Regents Room of 
the State Education Building. The program 
includes a discussion of the problem of making 
the elementary syllabus a greater help to rural 
schools, and the following addresses: ‘ Goals 
toward Which Superintendents Should Work,” 
by Superintendent Charles H. Cheney; “ The 
Two-Fold Aspect of the Superintendent’s Job,” 
by Superintendent H. G. S. Loveless; 
“New and Proposed School Legislation,” by 
Irwin Esmond, Director of the Law Division 
of the State Department of Education. 


and 


Open Air Classes’ Provided 
in Twenty-one Places in State 
There are now twenty cities and one village 
in the State, which come under the provisions 
of the medical inspection law, in which open 
air schools or open air classes are maintained 
In these schools nearly 1000 pupils are receiv- 
ing special attention to their physical and 
mental health. The results are declared to 
have been highly satisfactory. The Medical 
Inspection Bureau reports that it been 
found that with few exceptions a child placed 
in these open air rooms advances more rapidly 
than does the average child in the close or 
artificially ventilated schoolroom. 


has 





New York Superintendent 
Seeks to Aid Backward Pupils 


Opportunity to develop individual gifts of 
body and mind to fullest measure is what 
William O'Flaherty, district superintendent, is 
asking for all pupils after making a study of 
the children of two school districts of New 
York City. The plan he recommends will mean 
smaller classes, a larger number of teachers, 
and more intensive study of individual pupils 
on the part of principals and teachers. It may 
and probably will mean additional cost, but it 
is claimed that it will eradicate the wasteful 
expenditure of time, effort, and money involved 
in attempting to compel all pupils to travel 
toward the same goal and at the same rate of 
speed. 
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The Function of the Special Class 


ETHEL L. CORNELL, PSYCHOLOGIST, 


Special classes may be of an endless variety, 
but when a recommendation is made for “ spe- 
cial class,” it usually connotes, unless otherwise 
specified, the most widespread type found in 
this State and described in the Education Law 
as special classes for children “ retarded 3 years 
or more in mental development.” This has 
sometimes been mistakenly interpreted to mean 
for children who are 3 years retarded in school 
progress, that is, who are 3 years behind the 
grade they should be in for their age or for 
the length of time they have been in school. 
Correctly interpreted, it of course means 
mentally retarded. The only way to determine 
this is by means of a careful individual exam- 
ination, employing a standardized psychological 
test. 

It is evident, of course, that a child who is 
7 years old and 3 years retarded mentally is a 
much more retarded child—a much more de- 
fective child —than a child of 14 years who is 
3 years retarded mentally. The intelligence 
quotient of the first would be 57 and of the 
second 80. This is one fact that has occasioned 
some confusion in the administration of such 
classes. Obviously a very different educational 
program is necessary for the first child than 
for the second, not only in consideration of 
their chronological ages but of their potential 
capacities for learning and for adjusting them- 
selves successfully after leaving school. It is 
evident also that a child who is dull but not 
defective may have serious damage done to his 
personality if he is segregated from normal 
children in a class with low grade mental 
defectives known to the whole community to 
be “ weak-minded.” 

For the successful administration of classes 
of this type, it has therefore been found neces- 
sary to delimit them before we can formulate 
any intelligent educational program for them. 
Where the limits should be set may depend to 
some extent on the community. Problems vary 
somewhat. The important thing is that limits 
should be set and that any particular class 
should be as homogeneous as possible. 

It is very easy to recommend a child for 
special class when one is thinking of an indi- 
vidual child who needs help. But whether the 
class that is available can give the help that is 
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required is an equally important consideration. 
A class can not function successfully unless it 
is a teachable and social unit. Therefore it is 
unwise to recommend the kind of special class 
discussed here for certain types of cases. 

Usually, children with a mental age under 
5 years should not be recommended for a 
special class. If they are young children, they 
are too immature to adapt themselves to a 
group or to do any work that is of elementary 
school grade. It is perfectly legitimate for a 
school to refuse to admit young children until 
their mental maturity is sufficient to do some 
school work. Sometimes children of 6 or 7 
years whose mental ages range around 4 years 
can be taken care of in kindergarten for a year 
or two longer. Older children with mental 
ages under 5 years are too defective to profit 
by public school work and are too low grade to 
be justifiably placed with children able to make 
a limited adjustment to school. 

On the other hand, children with mental ages 
over 10 years are ordinarily capable of doing 
more school work than most special classes 
give; they are in need of more definite training 
along vocational lines than can be given in the 
special class; and they can be more econom- 
ically cared for in larger groups than the 
typical special class. It is true that they may 
be 3 years retarded mentally on the basis of 
their chronological age, but for children over 
13 years of age, chronological age is an uncer- 
tain criterion. Just when mental maturity is 
reached is not known, but the consensus of 
opinion is that it is not far from 14 years. If 
the army statistics represent the facts for 
adults, a quarter of the population would have 
a mental age of less than 11% years. It would 
be folly to suppose that a quarter of the chil- 
dren in school either could or should be edu- 
cated in special classes of fifteen children. 

Furthermore it is not usually advisable to 
place children in a special class for the first 
time if they are 15 years old or more.  Chil- 
dren of this type almost always leave school at 
16 years, and nothing very definite can be done 
for them by a short sojourn in a special class, 
which is composed largely of younger children. 

There is another type of child who offers a 
serious school problem. Some children not far 
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from normal in mental ability and others per- 
haps dull are unable to do school work success- 
instability or 


fully because of an emotional 


otherwise psychopathic make-up. It is not de- 
nied that these children need special help, but 
their presence in a special class for subnormal 
children only complicates the problem. They 
need different educational treatment from that 
given to subnormal children. 

The special class as we are trying to delimit 
it, then, is a group of fifteen children, none of 
whom will have mental ages below 5 or above 
Their physical ages will range from 
Their capacity for learn- 
ing will be represented by I. Q.’s from 50 to 
75, with a few ranging between 75 and 80. 
Their school achievement will vary from pre- 
primary work to average fourth grade work, 
with a few children doing a few things of fifth 
Their manual activities will vary 
more widely. Most of them will be able to 
do some paper cutting and pasting and most 
will be able to use a coping saw. Some will be 
able to do almost as well in a wood-working 
shop as other boys of their age. Tests of 
mental ability that permit the subject to deal 
with actual material — to think in terms of con- 
crete situations rather than with verbal sym- 
bols — show that children who are badly re- 
tarded in their ability to do formal school 
work are often much less below average, and 
sometimes not at all below, in performing other 
types of work. 

With limits of this sort, the special class can 
do certain specific things. As regards aca- 
demic work, it can make the essentials of the 
first four grades more practical and usable for 
children who will not be able before they leave 
school to comprehend work of greater difficulty 
than this. From the point of view of prog- 
nosis, this means that we are concerned in gen- 
eral with children whose I. Q.’s are less than 
75; because, if a child’s I. Q. remains approxi- 
mately the same as he grows older, children 
with I. Q.’s over 75 will, before they are 16, 
have ability to do more than fourth grade work. 
Of course, it does not mean that all children 
when they leave special class will have com- 
pleted fourth grade work; it means that fourth 
grade work is about as high as any of them 
will go. : 

As regards manual work, the special class 
can give training in general improvement of 
motor coordination to children needing it. It 


10 years. 
about 8 to 15 years 


grade quality. 
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can teach some specific things commonly needed 
or frequently later, 
household tasks for girls or simple repairing 
for boys. It can give a wide variety of manual 
work which may be helpful for more special- 
ized work later, but it does not, except where 
there is a large organization with segregated 


useful such as various 


classes of older children, ordinarily give pre- 
vocational work. One of the main possibilities 
of special class is the training it can give in 
establishing proper attitudes toward work and 
proper habits of industry, and in building up 
the morale of children who have failed by giv- 
ing tangible evidence of success. Another im- 
portant achievement of the special class is the 
personal habits — habits of 
cleanliness, courtesy, appreciation 
of the rights of others etc. At the same time, 
the school has the child for only a few hours 


improvement of 
orderliness, 


each day, and it can not expect to change the 
home environment or take care of those who 
really need institutional supervision. 

This kind of special class has a specific pur- 
pose and can attain it only when this purpose is 
kept in mind in assigning children to it. It is 
not a dumping ground for +11 the problem chil- 
dren in school. It is not a sort of pedagogical 
hell to be held as a threat over the heads of 
delinquent children. It is not a miniature in- 
stitution for the feeble-minded. On the con- 
trary, it is a means of aiding in the adjustment 
of children who can profit to a very limited ex- 
tent by ordinary school work, but who never- 
theless are usually able to maintain themselves 
independently in the community when they 
leave school. 

a 


Massachusetts Study Shows 
Improvement in Spelling 
Nine-year-old pupils today spell better than 
pupils of the same age 45 years ago, according 
to reports from studies made by Boston Uni- 


versity. A survey conducted in 1879 in Nor- 
folk county, Mass., included three words 
common to those of the recent survey. The 


average spelling scores of 9-year-old pupils on 
“ which,” “whose,” and “too,” in 1879 were 
69, 54 and 23, respectively. A spelling contest 
recently conducted in seventy-eight Massa- 
chusetts towns and cities showed that pupils of 
like age scored 76, 60 and 79, respectively, on 
the same words. 
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Local History of New York State 
Governors under George II] 





Cadwallader 


Colden 


During much of the period between the 
death of James De Lancey in 1760 and the 
assumption of the functions of government by 
1775, 


Colden was the political head of the colony as 
He was one of the leading 


a provincial congress in Cadwallader 
lieutenant governor. 
figures in colonial history by virtue of his abili- 
ties and accomplishments —a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, physician, mathematician, 
scientific investigator, in correspondence with 
the eminent thinkers of his day, historian, sur- 
veyor, pioneer and statesman. Cherishing con- 
servative principles, he held high office at a 
period when the people of this country were 
moving rapidly, at times impetuously, toward 
self-government and independence. 

Colden had long been prominent in the poli- 
tics of the province of which he became a 
resident in 1718 and had incurred hostility not 
only by devotion to royal prerogative, but by 
opposition to the chief land-owning families, 
who had engrossed the best wild lands in the 
colony and were holding them without effort 
at cultivation. 

The critical period in Colden’s administration 
was reached in October 1765, when seven pack- 





ages of stamped papers were landed from th« 
king’s ship, Garland, and lodged in the fort 
Colden reported in a letter to Secretary Con 
way the outbreak that followed on the evening 
of November Ist. The mob came to the fort 


gate, carrying “a Scaffold on which two 
Images were placed, one to represent the Gov- 
ernor in his grey hairs, & the other the Devil 
by his side.” 


the rioters 


3reaking open his coach house, 
removed his 
effigies on a gibbet and then burned carriages 


carriages, hung the 
and images. 

Another dispute which troubled Colden and 
outlasted his 
and the political control of lands in Vermont, 
called the New 
3enning Wentworth, governor of New 


career concerned the 


posse SSs1on 


then commonly Hampshire 
Grants. 
Hampshire, had granted numerous townships in 
the country west of the Connecticut river, 
which people of New York looked upon as the 
eastern boundary of their colony; and Colden 
made conflicting grants. Vermonters who were 
unwilling to recognize the authority of either 
New York or New Hampshire, kept 
resistance, sometimes violent, to the claims of 
New York almost to the end of the Revolution, 
after the 


Vermont became a state. 


up a 


and some years close of the wat 


Robert 


governor, 


1761 General 
duties of 


For about 3 weeks in 
Monckton 


then departing with his army for a brilliant 


exercised the 


campaign in Martinique. On his resumption of 
duty at New York, he cooperated with Sir Wil- 
Johnson in efforts to relieve the Indians 


liam 
of some of the oppressions of the 
landholders. 


wealthy 


Sir Henry Moore was able to keep out of the 
Stamp Act troubles. 
closing with his death in 1769, he found occu- 


During 4 years of office, 


pation in a settlement of the boundary between 
New York and Canada, in efforts to determine 
the boundary between New York and Massa 
chusetts, and reports to the home government 
on that movement toward revolution which h« 
was unable to resist. While Moore was govet 
nor, Sir William Johnson arranged in a treaty 
with the Indians at Fort Stanwix the boundary 
between their hunting grounds and th 
lands held by settlers. 
the distinction of having suggested in 1768 the 


line 
Governor Moore has 








building of a canal at Little Falls and examined 
the ground with that project in view. 

John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, was gover- 
nor from October 1770, to July 1771. His 
salary of £2000 a year was to be paid by re- 
ceipts from the duty on tea, and he was 
restrained by royal instruction from accepting 
any compensation from the assembly of New 
York. The story of Lord Dunmore’s American 
residence belongs mainly to the history of Vir- 
ginia, of which he became governor on relin- 
quishing his New York place. 

William Tryon, the last royal governor, 
brought to his office the ideas acquired in mili- 
tary service. After less than 3 years of 
residence he returned to England, where he 
made a full report on the natural features, 
political structure and commercial condition of 
the province. He said in 1774 that only one- 
fifth of the soil was improved, and that the 
population, estimated in some degree, was 
182,251. Returning to New York City in June 
1775, Governor Tryon found the government of 





the colony practically in the hands of revolu- 
tionary bodies created to execute the will of the 
people. In September of that year he advised 
the British government of the firm purpose of 
the Americans to resist parliamentary taxation 
and counseled that government to declare its 
abandonment of the purpose to tax the colonies. 

An incident of the summer of 1775, before 
Tryon’s retirement for safety to a British ship, 
was the act of Marinus Willett and other 
citizens in seizing several cart loads of arms 
that were being conveyed by a detachment of 
soldiers to a man-of-war. 


——(O- = 


Saranac Lake Pupils 
Prepare History Project 
A unique history project is the “ History 
Record,” a mimeographed publication of 140 
pages with profuse illustrations, some of which 
are in color, issued by the history department 
of the Saranac Lake High School. The volume 
was prepared to promote the interest of pupils 
and to give them an opportunity to show their 
ability in articles, verses and sketches. 
a. 


Unusually good illustrations are contained in 
the Thanksgiving number of “The Echo,” a 
mimeographed paper issued by the pupils of 
the Goshen High School. 
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Use of Platoon Plan 
Rapidly Extending 
Nine cities have recently notified the United 
States Bureau of Education that they have 
organized schools on the platoon or work-study- 
play plan. This makes seventy-two cities in 
all in which such schools are maintained. One 
out of every six cities with a population of 
30,000 or more has schools conducted on this 
plan. Of the great cities of the country, 
Detroit has 80 platoon schools; Philadelphia 
has 43; Pittsburgh, 38; Dallas, 27; Birming- 
ham, 23; St Paul, 18; Newark and Akron, 17 
each; Sacramento, 13; and Dayton, 8. 


International Correspondence 
Conducted by Red Cross 


During the school year 1923-24 more than 
2500 schools took part in the exchange of cor- 
respondence portfolios and educative material 
through the agency of the school correspondence 
branch of the Junior Red Cross. Many educa- 
tional advantages are claimed for this activity. 
Information may be obtained from the Junior 
Red Cross, 17th and E streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


—o——_- 


Commerce High School 
Loses Principal by Death 
The December 12th number of the “ Com- 
merce Courier,” the weekly paper of the High 
School of Commerce of New York City, pays 
tribute to Harold E. Buttrick, principal of the 
school since 1920, whose death occurred on 
December 10th. The paper states that the new 
building for the school, which is now under con- 





struction, is a fitting memorial to him. 
—_ )—_——— 


The Cattaraugus County Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents at a recent meeting in 
Salamanca discussed various phases of school 
work. The program for the next meeting in- 
cludes discussions on the daily program by 
Superintendent Levi R. Tubbs of Salamanca, 
arithmetic and reading tests by Superintendent 
Gilbert A. Farwell of Hinsdale, and teaching 
a rural school by Superintendent Edwin C. 


Hawley. 
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Notes from the Field 


\ pamphlet telling about the Horseheads 


public schools and emphasizing the importance 
school, was sent with 


of graduation from high 


invitations to members of the community to 


visit the schools on December 18th 


of “The 


the pupils of the 


The November issue Jefferson 
News,” a paper 


Jefferson School of Mount Vernon, emphasized 


issued by 
the importance of the observance of National 
Education Week 


The the New York 
State College for Teachers has purchased prop- 


erty in State street, Albany, as the site for the 


alumni association of 


proposed dormitory for students at the colleg: 


An high school 
dramatics was introduced recently when pupils 

classes in the Vocational High 
School presented a dramatization of Winston 


in nine scerres, each 


innovation in Syracuse 


of English 


Churchill’s “ The Crisis” 
of which was played by a different cast. 


When fire was discovered in the basement of 


School 138 in New York City on December 
Sth, more than 1500 pupils marched in orderly 
manner from the building as they sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” The blaze was 


quickly extinguished by firemen 


Pupils of the Richfield Springs High School 
have started a printed school paper. It con- 
tains many interesting items on school activi- 
ties and an 


inspiring article by George J. 


Stanton, principal of the school. 


the Hastings-on- 


Hudson public schools has been received by the 


An interesting catalog of 
Department. It serves as a valuable guide to 
parents and pupils, giving much information 
about the schools of the community. 


In order to impress upon pupils the necessity 
the 
faculty of the Waterloo public schools not to 


for conserving trees, it was decided by 


use Christmas trees in connection with the exer- 
cises in the classrooms. 
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